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A SONG OF LOVE. 
By Alfred Noyes. 


Now the purple night is past, 
Now the moon more faintly glows; 
Dawn has through thy casement cast 
Roses on thy breast, a rose. 
Now the kisses are all done, 
Now the world awakes anew; 
Now the charmed hour is gone— 
Let not love go, too. 


When old winter, creeping nigh, 
Sprinkles raven hair with white, 
Dims the brightly glancing eye, 
Laughs away the dancing light, 
Roses may forget their sun, 
Lilies may forget their dew, 
Beauties perish, one by one— 
‘Let not love go, too. 


Palaces and towers of pride 
Crumble year by year away; 
Creeds, like robes, are laid aside, 
Even our very tombs decay. 
When the all-conquering moth 

rust 
Gnaw the goodly garment through 
When the dust returns to dust, 
Let not love go, too. 


and 


Kingdoms melt away like snow, 
Gods are spent like wasting flames, 
Ilardly the new peoples know 
Their divine, thrice-worshiped names. 
At the last great hour of all, 
When Thou makest all things new, 
Father, hear Thy children call— 
Let not love go, too! 


EDITORIAL NOTES. 





The following telegram has been re- 


ceived from Fort Pierre, S. D.: “Suf- 
frage bill has passed both Houses of 
the Legislature. Hurrah! Florence 
Jeffries.” 

Our dove has occasion to come out 


that she will 
fresh air, 


so often of late 
robust with so much 


£row 


Massachusetts, New York, Nebraska 
and now New Hampshire, have had 
the biggest and most remarkable leg- 
islative hearings on woman suffrage 
in their history. 





The news that Sweden had enfran- 
chised her women turns out to be 
incorrect. The person who sent to the 
American press the despatch that 
“all inhabitants” over 24 years of age 
had been given a vote, simply forgot 
that Sweden was inhabited by any 
women. He meant all male inhab- 


| had 





itants. Five years ago, a despatch 
that any nation had adopted univer- 
sal suffrage would have been every- 
where taken to mean universal male 
suffrage. It is significant of the 
changed attitude of the public mind 
that this time “all inhabitants” was 
generally taken to mean all inhabit- 
ants, and the despatch has called out 
from the leading American dailies 
elaborate editorials on the full en- 
franchisement of the women of Swe- 
den. The news was premature. Some 
day it will be a fact. 


In Germany, for the first time, an 
election has been set aside as illegal 
because a woman was not allowed to 
A baroness in Westphalia was 
entitled to cast a proxy vote at a 
municipal election. Finding that her 
nume had been left off the register, 
she protested. Her protest wus not 
heeded, and the election was held 
without her. She appealed to the 
courts. They «quashed the election, 
and decided that it must be held over 
again. This Westphalia baroness can 
shake hands with the women of Des 
Moines. 


vote. 


United States Senator Root, at the 
dinner given him by the Peace Snsci- 
ety, went out of his way to sneer at 
the suffragettes. This should cause 
distress to the friends of Mr. Root, 
rather than to the friends of ejua! 
suffrage. He said that nobody now 
makes war for the love of war, except 
the suffragettes. Every intelligent 
person, whether he favors woman suf- 
frage or not, and whether he approves 
of militant methods or not, knows 
that hundreds of women do not expose 
themselves to rough handling, ridi- 
cule, and months of prison hardships, 
just because they take pleasure in a 
fight. Senator Root’s friends had 
cause to blush for him; and many of 
them did. 

Miss Martha Schofield 
tained her 70th birthday, 
marked the 44th year of her work in 
South Carolina. Her school at Aiken 
celebrated the occasion as “Founder's 
Day.’ There were addresses from old 
pupils, now doing well in about twen- 
ty different 
each speaker 
work. 


lately at- 
which also 


and 
representing a 
line of Warm and 
tributes were paid to Miss Schofield’s 
faithful 
about 

contributed for the 


trades professions, 
different 


deserved 


and 
were 


self-denying labors, 
hundred 


and 
seven dollars 
school. 


Several hundred women 


Norwood, 


were reg- 
Mass. 
just before this week's town e'ec 
was found that all their names 
illegally left off the list 
was to put 
left off 
that 


as an 


istered to vote at 
and 
tion it 
been 
The official whose 


the names on 


duty it 
were 
believed 


said 
by oversight. Others 
left off 


they 


they were intentionally, 


exciting school election was pending, 
and two women were candidates. 
The Norwood women made so vigor- 
ous a protest that their names were 
restored. Last year the 118 women 
whose names were on the register at 
Groveland were dropped en m«sse, 
though the law requires that a wom- 


un’s name, once placed on the regis- 


unless she 
(Election 


ter, shall remain there 


moves away or marries. 


Laws, paragraph 76.) 


WOMAN WEAD OF HOSPITAL. 


Merrit 
become 


Crawford is the 
head surgeon 
Brooklyn hos- 
entered upon 
surgeon of the 
Craw- 


Dr. Mary 
woman to 
and chief of staff in a 
pital. This week 
her duties as house 
Williamsburgh Hospital. Dr. 
ford, herself, is inclined to belittle her 
promotion. 
“It is only 
course of advancement,” 


first 


she 


in line with the regular 
she is report- 


ed as saying. 
But members of the hospital staff 
who have watched Dr. Crawford pro- 


gress from interne to assistant house 
surgeon, and from that to ambulance 
surgeon, and finally to house physi- 
cian, look upon it as remarkable. 


As head of the Williamsburgh insti- 
tution Dr. Crawford will have entire 
charge for four months and a half, 
directing the work of four men. After 


joice in Dr. 








that her term of oftice will expire 
und she then intends to become a 
practising surgeon in Kings. 

Dr. Craavford took her A.B. degre» 
from Cornell in 1904, and then en- 
tered the Cornell Medical College. 
Two years ago she added an M.D. to 


her B.A. When examinations for 
hospital service were held, in Janu- 
ary, 1908, she and thirty-five men 
applied for the test. Dr. Crawford 
and two of the men were the on'y 
ones who pussed. 

Then she entered the Williams- 


where she has worke | 
the highest position 
Jacobi used t» 


burgh Hospital, 
her way up to 

Dr. Mary Putnam 
tell with indignation how a very capa- 
ble young woman took the examina- 
tions for hospital service at two dif- 
ferent hospitals, in each coming 
out at the head of the list, but 
refused by both, because if she kept 
on in the regular advance- 


case 


Was 


line of 


ment her position would put her in 
charge of the work of several men, 
and it was held that it would be im- 


proper and impossible to ask any man 
under a woman. The great 
hospitals still maintain 


to serve 
majority of 


this attitude, but some breaches are 
being made in the Chinese wall of 
exclusion. All our readers will re- 


Crawford's success. 


Dr. Crawford is an active member 
of the Collegiate Equal Suffrage 
League. 


CALIFORNIA’S BIG TREES SAVED. 


The club women of California have 
been working hard to save the mam- 
moth trees. These wonderful red- 
woods, thousands of years old, vege- 
table marvels unique in the world, 
have come within an inch of being 
cut down and turned into lumber. 
Every effort to protect them has been 
blocked by the political influence of 
the lumber companies. At last they 
have been saved, by an arrangement 
which satisfies all parties. The gov- 
ernment gives to the iumber compa- 
from its forest reservations, as 
many thousand feet of timber as 
could be cut from the big trees, 
return famous 
will 
park. 


nies, 


and 


it receives in these 


groves of giant redwoods, which 


reservation and a 


California 


be made a 
All honor to the 
Who will say that 
to vote? 


women! 


they do not deserve 


THE SEVENTEENTH VICTORY. 


The Liberal candidate has jus: been 
the Central 


usually 


Glasgow d's- 
gives the Liber- 
suffragettes had 
weeks 


defeated in 
trict, which 
majority. The 
pervaded the 
in advance: of the 


als a 
constituency for 
working 
hold- 
halls 


election, 
night, and 
both in 


against and 
ing 
and in the 

This is the 
at which the 
against whom 


him day 
constant meetings, 
open air. 

‘tion 


seventeenth by-ele 


government candidate 


the suffragists worked 


has been defeated. 


“FATUOUS ARGUMENTS.” 


Argonaut: is not enthusiastic 
suffrage. It 
believes that women will get the vote 
—and indeed anything 
as they want it and say that they want 
it, but in the meantime there should 
be a limit to the fatuous argu- 
used by the opponents of the 
According to a report from 
certain Mr. Frederick 
Wood, addressing a public meeting, 
prophesied disastrous results from a 
change that would enfranchise fallen 
It would certainly be hard to 
separate the sheep from the goats 
and the soiled from the pure, but, in 
the name of common sense, how about 
the fallen men? We not 
that a fallen woman is worse than a 
fallen man, perhaps she is not even 
so bad, and we are not yet prepared 
to exclude from the polls every man 
who can not prove his right to wear 
the white flower of a blameless life. 
Mr. Frederick Wood need give him- 
self no unnecessary concern. The 
number of fallen women is infinitesi- 
mal compared with the number of 
fallen men, and if a few of the former 
should eventually find their way tc 


The 
on the subject of female 


else—as soon 


really 
ments 
suffrage. 
New York, a 


women. 


are aware 








the polls we need not tremble for in- f 


stitutions that have successfully sur- 
vived the votes of the latter. 

It would have been better for Mr. 
Frederick Wood's cause had his silly 
speech been stillborn. He lays himself 
open to the rejoinder that, according 
to a low estimate, there are about four 
thousand men in New York who are 
living upon the earnings of fallen wo- 
men. Presumably these four thousand 
human reptiles, who have fallen in- 
finitely lower than any woman could 
fall, have votes, or might have votes 
if they wished, but their victims are to 
be excluded from the polls because 
they have “fallen,” and the whole sex 
is to be excluded with them for the 
same reason.—San_ Irancisco Argo- 
naut. 


A WORD THAT STUCK. 


Miss Mary E. Woolley, 
Mount Holyoke College, 
nddress on ‘Women's 
Women,” delivered in 
cently: “Today we take for granted 
things which would have been con- 
sidered incredible in the days of our 
grandmothers, or even of our moth- 
ers. At the close of the Revolution 
there were women of high standing 
in Boston who could not read. The 
movement for the education of women 
was called by many unchristian—yes, 
that word was used, and I have talked 
with the descendant of a minister 
who refused to address a ‘female sem- 
inary’ because a Christian minister 
could not have anything to do with 
a thing so unholy. But the movement 
grew, though it was a long time be- 
fore the word ‘female’ was taken out 
of the names of women’s schools. 
That ‘female’ stuck a long 
while.” 


president otf 
said in an 
Colleges for 
New York re- 


word 





“SELF-INDULGENCE WEEK.” 


Miss Ray Costelloe and Miss Ele: 
Rendell, the Cnglish girls 
have been heard with so much pleas- 
suffrage meetings, gave 
account of the efforts to 
the cause made by 

students at Cam- 
England, 
*Self-Denial 
money by 
little 
accust»med to 
an! 
This 


nor 
two who 
ure at recent 
an amusing 
raise 
the 
bridge 
First 
Week,” 
going 


money for 
young Women 
University in 
they 
and sought 
the 
were 


tried a 
to save 
without cocoa and 
that 


with 


enkes they 


have their afternoon tea 
by eutting off all other luxuries. 
well, s» next 
“Self-Indulgence Week.” 
all sorts of 
and 
This 


did not succeed very 


they tried a 
The girls gave each other 
entertainments, 


feasts and 


charged an admission fee. 


proved a great success, and cleared 
more than a hundred dollars for the 
cause. 


AN “AMERICAN STALL.” 
The suffragettes, otherwise known 
Women's Social and Political 
hold a big 
“Votes for 
they would 
stall (or 
and that 
women, oO” 
inventions for the lighten- 
would be espe- 


as the 
going to bazar 


Their 


Union, are 
in London. 
Women,” 
like to 


booth, as we 


paper, 
that 

have an American 
should call it), 


suggests 


inventions by American 
American 
ing of women’s labor, 


cially welcome. Contributions of all 


sorts, however, are desired. 
which to 
anything 


Women,” 


No address is given to 
them, but 


care of “Votes for 


send doubtless 


sent in 


4 Clement’s Inn, London, would ar- 
rive safely, 

We hope that many American suf- 
fragists will lend a hand. 


land of magnificent 
Sydney on the eastern sire 
and Verth on the western are 2000 
miles apart, and the High Court of 
the Commonwealth has to hold perioidi 
cal sittings in both, as well as in the 
other State capitals. Some members of 
the Commonwealth Parliament have 
been grumbling at the item $16,250 for 
the traveling expenses of the judges 
The Attorney-General in reply stated 
that the judges were traveling for 150 
days of the year, and their journeys 
had to be “attended by a certain 
amount of circumstance.” In spite of 
these great distances more than 400,090 
women get to the polls. 


\ustralin is a 
distances. 





CONCERNING WOMEN. 


Hutcheson Page will 
article in Collier's 
suffrage movement 


Mrs. Mary 
soon have an 
Weekly on the 
in England. 

Miss Mary Shaw will take the lead- 
ing role in Miss Elizabeth Robins’s 
play, “Votes for Women,” which is 
soon to be brought out in New York. 

Mrs. Millicent Garrett Fawcett 
Mrs. Humphry Ward debated 
suffrage at the 
Settlement lust 
ence voted in favor 


and 
woman 

Vassmore Edwards 
Saturday. audi- 
of the affirmative. 


The 
Miss Bessie Bernstein, who has been 
appointed a _ sanitary inspector for 
Boston, has unusual qualifications for 
the work. She was born and brought 
up at the North End, understands the 
people and their needs, and can speak 
their languages. She has been for 
Meyer Bloomfield’s private 
at the Civie Service House, 


years Mr. 
secretary 


and has proved herself exceptionally 
capable and intelligent. 

Mrs. Clarence Mackay lately wrote 
to Judge Lindsey of the Denver Juve- 
nile Court, calling his attention te 
the false reports that he had come 


out against woman suffrage. 
he writes that woman suffrage has 
done good in Colorado, but that in 
his opinion the suffragists should 
their argument on the impreg- 
nable ground of justice. Judge Lind- 
sey ridiculed in this letter, as he has 
and over in newspaper ar- 
ticles, the claim of the anti-suffragists 
that, because men have been guilty of 
political corruption and women have 
not been able to prevent them, there- 
fore men fit to vote and women 
are not. 


In reply, 


base 


done over 


are 


Mrs. Taft and Mrs, Sherman sat in 
the carriages beside their husbands in 
the inaugural parade. This was an 
innovation, but, as our new President 
and Vice-President are both of them 
believers in equal suffrage, it was 
natural that they should like to have 
their wives along. The press com- 
ments generally favorable: but 
the incident must have harrowed up 
the feelings of Prof. William T. Sedg- 
wick. He holds that the more widely 
the spheres of the sexes are “differ- 
entiated,” the higher the degree of 
civilization. On that principle, of 
the action of the President and 
Vice-President in inviting their wives 
them 
retrogression.” 


are 


course, 


to accompany would be classed 
as “a 
Lidy Constance Lytton, sister of 
Lord Lytton and daughter of a former 
viceroy of India; Miss Stratford Dug- 
daughter of Commander Dug- 


the Hon. William 


dale, 
dale and cousin of 
R. W. Peel, a member of the House 
of Commons: Miss daughter 
of the ex-premier of Cape Colony, and 
twenty-five high so- 
arrested for 
resolution to Mr. 


Solomon, 
other women of 


cial standing have been 
trying to present a 
Asquith. As they 


curity that they would not do it again, 


refused to give se- 


they were all sent to prison for a 
month except Mrs, Pethick Lawrence, 
who was given two months because 
she had been convicted before. AU 
the women took their sentences with 
dignity and courage. Lady Constance 
warned her friends that if they tried 


to obtain her release by giving secur- 
would repeat the of- 
The British government is said 
to be considerably worried 


ity for her, she 
fence. 


because of 


the high rank of its last batch of 
prisoners. It is nothing if not a re- 
specter of persons. When Mrs. Pank- 


Flora Drummond were 
sentenced to two months in jail for 
the same offence, Mrs. Drummond, 
who belongs to an old and influential! 
Scotch family, was let out at the end 
of a fortnight, on the pretext that her 
health was suffering, although she 
protested that she was perfectly well 
able to stand the imprisonment, and 
that her health was better than Mrs. 
Pankhurst’s. Now a bevy of much 
more distinguished women have gone 
to jail; and this will give added force 
to the protests which have been made 
all along, in Parliament and_ else- 
where, against treating the suffragists 
as common criminals when they are 
really political offenders, and entitled 
to the milder prison regime allotted 
to all other politcal culprits. 


hurst and Mrs, 
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STOCKHOLDERS’ MEETING. 








The annual meeting of the stock- 
holders of the Woman’s Journal will 
be held at the office, 6 Beacon street, 
Room 1018, Boston, on Monday, March 
15, 1909, at 11 A. M. The stockholders 
are respectfully invited to attend. 

By order of the directors. 

Julia Ward Howe, President. 

Catharine Wilde, Clerk. 





TWO VICTORIES AT ONCE. 





It is some years since any State 
Legislature has submitted a woman 
suffrage amendment. Now two have 
done so within a few days of each 
other—Washington and South Dakota. 

In each of these States, the ques- 
tion has been submitted twice before 
In Washington, in 1889, woman suf- 
frage was defeated by a majority of 
19,368. In 1898 the adverse majority 
dropped to 9,882. In South Dakota, 


in 1890, the majority against woman 
suffrage was 23,610. In 1898 it had 
dwindled to 3,285, A.S. B. 





WOMEN AND CLASS LEGISLA- 
TIOM. 


the woman suffrage hearing, at 
State House, on 


At 
the Massachusetts 
Tuesday, Feb. 23, Prof. Sedgwick, of 
the Massachusetts Institute of Tech- 
nology, sought to array social science 
against woman suffrage, on the 
ground that civilization tends to dif- 
rentiate the occupations of men and 
He aflirmed that woman suf- 
frage legislation would be “retro- 
gression.” One who heard his plea 
would naturally suppose that woman 
suffrage exists in the Indian wigwam 
and the Turkish harem. 

In a letter published in the Tran- 
script last week I called attention to 
the fact that if civilization tends to 
“differentiate” women from men, that 
itself the strongest possible rea- 
why, in a representative govern- 
ment, women should be enabled to 
represent themselves, just as lawyers, 
merchants, mechanics, employers, day 
laborers, and college professors all 
have votes. Inasmuch as women dif- 
fer even more widely from men than 
these classes of men differ from e2ch 
other, I cited women's disfranchise- 
ment as a flagrant case of “class legis- 
lation,’ and urged the importance of 
having the feminine qualities directly 
represented in government. 

Prof. Sedgwick, in reply, 


women, 


is 


son 


takes ex- 


ception to my calling the artificial 
political disabilities imposed upon 
women “class legislation.” He de- 
nies that women “form a. distinet 
class in a social or political sense.” 
But Massachusetts expressly limits 


suffrage to ‘‘male” 


creating two distine! 


exercise of 
thereby 


the 
citizens, 
classes of citizens, on the line of sex, 
—the governors and the governed. 
Is not that class legislation? Massa- 
chusetts law, now happily amended, 
formerly gave every husband at mar- 
the personal property of 
and, when father of a living 
child, the life-use of his wife's real 
estate. Was not that class legisla- 
tion against wives? For more than 
a century and a half, Massachusetts 
excluded girls from her public schools. 
Was not that class legislation against 
female children. For 55 years Massa- 
chusetts suffragists struggled to sce- 
cure for wives not legally separated 
from their husbands an equal right to 
the personal custody and control of 
their minor children, and in 33 out of 
our 46 States, the father is still the 
sole legal guardian of the children. 
Is not that class legislation against 
married mothers? 

Until 1840, in Massachusetts, the 
husband had the sole legal right to 
his wife’s earnings. Was not that 
class legislation against working 
women? In view of these and simi- 
lar facts, how can anyone deny that 
women special to pro- 
tect and special wrongs remedy? ? 

Prof. Sedgwick affirms that the en- 
franchisement of women would be 
“retrogression.”” On the contrary, the 


riage his 


wife, 


rights 


to 


have 


| Massachusetts 





subjection of women among barbar- 
ous and semi-civilized communities is 
a world-wide fact of human history, 
and social progress is measured by 
the growing recognition of womanly 
liberty and responsibility. 

It is an interesting evidence of the 
want of comprehension of the woman 
suffrage movement prevailing even 
among its more intelligent opponents, 
that Prof. Sedgwick says he “has al- 
ways been given to understand that 
the differences between men and 
women were trifling and non-essen- 
tial, and that therefore equal suf- 
frage was the one thing needful for 
fair play.” Yet for more than a cen- 
tury suffragists have been asking for 
suffrage on the contrary assumption, 
and Prof. Sedgwick is now for the 
first time made aware of the fact. 
So far from suffrage being “a burden 
from which women may reasonably 
claim exemption,” we hold with 
Abraham Lincoln that it is “a privi- 
lege which rightfully belongs to ail 
who assist in bearing the burdens of 
government, by no means excluding 
females.” H. B. B. 





ANTI-SUFFRAGE INTEREST DE- 
CLINING. 





legislative hearing in 
showed not only a 
great increase of interest in suffrage, 
but a marked decrease of interest in 
opposing it. 


The recent 


At last year’s hearing, the Massa- 
chusetts Association Opposed to the 
Further Extension of Suffrage to 


Women claimed to have an enrolment 
of 14,163, an average of more than 
1000 signatures a year for the thir- 
teen years of its existence. During 
the year preceding the hearing of 
1908 it had collected about 1400 signa- 
tures. 

But during the last year it has col- 
lected so few that it is not willing to 
tell the present size of its enrolment 
At the hearing last week, Mrs. Gor- 
ham Dana only said vaguely that it 
was “more than 14,000.” This shows 
that during the whole year the M, A. | 


O. F. E. S. W. has not added more 
than a few hundred names. The 
Maszachusetts Woman Suffrage Asso- 


on the other hand, during the 
has increased its enrolment 
- 


ciation, 
past year 
by 8006, making a total of 2 


27,2 


A. 


. Be 
COLLEGE AND ALUMNAE. 


It said that the leader of the 
Young Turkish party, Ahmed Riza 
Bey, inspired and aided by his sister, 
well-known author, will shortly 
found in Constantinople a national 
college for young women. The Sul- 


is 


a 





tan has granted a site for the build- 
ings at Foondookli, and the scope of 
the college will shortly be discussed 
in Parliament. The American College 
for Girls in Constantinople has for 
years been doing admirable work, and 
the number of Turkish girls attend- 
ing it has greatly increased since the 
coming in of the new political regime. 








Miss Costelloe and Miss Rendell 
spoke at Radcliffe, Smith, Wellesley 
Boston University, during ther 
visit to this part of the coun- 
At Boston University, Prof. 
P. Bowne at the 
and made address 
of equal suffrage. A Rad- 
says the two English vis- 
so charming that all the 
freshmen fell in with them, A 
reception was given them by the Col- 
Equal Suffrage League of Massa- 
at 6 Marlboro’ street. Dr. | 
Kelley Sabine, the wife of 
Professor Sabine of Harvard, pre- 
Miss Costelloe and Miss Ren- 
dell gave a very pleasant and inter- | 
esting account of the work in Eng- 
land, and afterwards answered a large 
number of questions. Refreshments 
and a social hour followed. There 
was a large attendance. 
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A Seattle paper says: 

Whether woman shall have the suf- 
frage or not, has become an issue at 
the State University, as well as in the 
State at large. 

A number of the college women are 
out-and-out suffragists; some are al- 
most suffragettes. 

So perhaps it is no wonder that 
when a few days ago Herman Allen, 
president of the Associated Students, 
came out flatly in an interview, print- 
ed by the Daily Wave, the university 
yaper, as Opposed to granting women 
the ballot, he raised a storm. Allen 
is a leader in college politics, a de- 
yater, an orator and a student of law. 

In his interview Allen charged that 
ulowing women to vote would de- 


| ment 
| done credit to an old practitioner. 
| 





stroy much of their usefulness in the 


home, and would lead to an arraying 
of the sexes against each other. 

Yesterday he received an answer. 
Margaret O’Meara, an ardent equal 
suffragist, replied in the Wave with 
a letter pointing to Allen himself as 
“a proof of the discernment which 
women may exert in the choice of an 
official,” adding: “There was wo- 
men’s suffrage in his election.” 

Thus far Miss O’Meara has the last 
word. 





At the close of the Lincoln memori- 
al services at Stanford University, 
President David Starr Jordan told the 
audience that at his request Mrs. 
Maud Wood Park had come to Stan- 
ford to speak on woman suffrage, and 
he requested as many of those pres- 
ent as could do so to remain. He 
then introduced Mrs, Park, expre:s- 
ing at the same time his own belief 
in the ballot for women. The Palo 
Alto Times says: 


Mrs. Park is a young woman of 
great ability as a speaker, and she 
held the closest attention of her large 
audience. It was not a set address, 
but the prompt taking advantage of 
the points made during the memorial 
services in favor of equality and free- 
dom. Her happy hits as she applied 
the principles quoted as arg:ments in 
favor of equal suffrage kept the audi- 
ence amused. The address was per- 
fect in its logic, finish and application. 

At 2 o’clock Mrs. Park spoke to the 
women of Roble Hall, and the organi- 
zation of a Stanford Equal Suffrage 
League was perfected. 





A friend in Palo Alto writes of Mrs. 
Park's recent address to the students: 

“The Maud Wood Park meeting was 
a great success, and suffrage is sud- 
denly on the approved list of subjects 
at the University. The change is 
marked. The new League is glad to 
exist, and the only surpri ing thing is 
that one speech could produce such a 


harvest as is immediately 1i) e. The 
speech was perfection. Stanford will 
have a warm welcome for Mrs. Park 


comes again.” 


WOMEN LAWYERS. 


Tennessee has only young 
women lawyers. One is a Presbyter- 
the other a Both are 
suffragists. A Memphis paper says: 
Miss Frances Wolf of this city, one 
the two women who have license 
to practice law in Tennessee, bears 
the distinction of being the first 
woman to appear before the court of 


when she 


two 


ian, Jewess. 


of 


civil appeals and argue a lawsuit. Miss 
Wolf appeared before that august 
body yesterday in Jackson in behalf 


of the Louisville and Nashville Rail- 
road Company, as the appellant in a 
suit against it by the J. D. Kennedy 
Company. 

In the first division of the circuit 
court the Kennedy Company got a 
judgment for $400 in July last, the 
amount being alleged to be due for 
the loss of goods in transit. Miss 
Wolf's office is with John P. Houston, 
local attorney for the railroad com- 
pany, and during the temporary in- 
disposition of Mr. Houston she ap- 
peared as counsel for the company in 


the local court. Beeause of her 
knowledge of the case she was re- 
tained by the company to fight the 


ease in the higher court. 

Miss Wolf argued the case for about 
an hour yesterday, and, according to 
messages from Jackson, succeeded in 
holding the attention of the five pre- 
siding judges much more closely than 
many of her contemporaries in the 
profession have been able to do. 

Miss Wolf lives at 860 Polk street, 
and was admitted to the bar about two 
years ago, having secured her license 
within a few days after the Legisla- 
ture passed the act enabling women 
to practice law. She was the second 
woman admitted, having secured her 
license two days after Miss Marion 
Griffin. 

Miss Wolf's appearance before the 
court was soon heralded through the 
city, and when she arose to address 
the court the room was well filled 
with citizens and visiting attorneys 
who wished to hear the maiden speech 
of a woman attorney before the ap- 
pellate court. They were agreeably 
surprised. She presented her argu- 
in a manner which wouid have 


CONVERTED BY THE ANTIS. 


In England, as in America, the 
speakers of the Anti-Suffrage Associ- 
ation are making converts to woman 
suffrage. When they undertake to 
give their reasons why women should 
not vote, the reasons are found to be 
either so flimsy or so insulting to 
women that they drive women into 
the opposite camp. This was Dr. 
Lyman Abbott's experience. It has 
now been that of Sir Edward Clarke. 
In a recent address before the Anti- 
Suffrage League, he said: 

“4 handsome young man who was a 
guardsman or the son of a peer would 
be an irresistible candidate to a wo- 
man. A woman generally said of a 
man either that he was a dear or that 
he was a wretch. To vote for the 
dear would be a matter of course.” 

Indignant women have been writing 
on the subject to the London Times. 


| of Bates, Colby and the State Univer- 





Mrs. Morgan Dockrell says that such 
language used at a public meeting 
where women were present seemed to 
her very likely to cause sex antag- 
onism, and stir up bad feeling. An- 
other woman wrote: 


“I did not know whether to feel more 
insulted for myself or for my unmar- 
ried daughter, who happens to be a 
particularly capable woman.” 


Still another said: 


“The mothers at the meeting, al- 
though opposed to woman’s suffrage, 
are so indignant at Sir E. Clarke’s 
speech that they have decided not to 
join the anti-suffrage movement.” 


Col. T. W. Higginson said years 
ago that, whatever polite reasons men 
might assign for their opposition 
when talking with women, in talk 
among men «lone, almost the only 
reason ever given was that women 
do not know enough to vote. 





WOMEN IN THE CHURCHES. 





Miss Lilian Roff is the first woman 
to take the degree of Bachelor of 
Divinity at London University. She 
had passed through the course with 
distinction, and underwent a stiff ex- 
amination before securing her degree. 





THE WASHINGTON HEADQUAR- 
TERS. 





Remember that the new Legislative 
Headquarters of the National Ameri- 
can Woman Suffrage Association are 
at 1823 H street, N. W., Washington, 
D. Cc. 





IN DARKEST CONNECTICUT. 





The trustees of Wesleyan have voted 
to abolish co-education, after the few 
girls now in tthe college shall have 
completed their course. The question 
of starting a separate college for 
women was referred to a committee; 
but, as there is no money with which 
to do it, there is no prospect of its 
being accomplishéd for an indefinite 
time to come. This leaves Connecti- 
cut without any institution at which 
the daughters of the State can obtain 
a collegiate education. The Boston 
Transcript says: 

The young women of Vermont can 
have this privilege at all her college 
institutions, and in Maine the doors 


sity are open to them. Massachusetts 
has five colleges for women and co- 
educational privileges at four more. 
Even the little State of Rhode Island 
has an excellent college for women at 
Providence, and unless something is 
done Connecticut will in this respect 
stand as the poor relation in the New 
England sisterhood. 





BENIGHTED WESLEYAN. 

The closing of Wesleyan University 
to women is the final act in a long- 
drawn-out drama which is unique in 
the annals of human meanness. There 
are in the United States hundreds of 
colleges and universities, two-thirds of 
them coeducational, and in many 
these there has been at one time or 
another some opposition to the pres- 
ence of women. But Wesleyan is the 
only one where the boy., w:th the se- 


of 


cret encouragement of a part of the 
faculty, have deliberately set them- 


selves to make life at the college in- 
tolerably disagreeable to the girls, and 
have kept this up systematically fora 
long series of years, till the number of 
girls became so small that the deci- 
sion to abolish coeducation followed 
as a natural sequence. 

Wesleyan was founded in 1831. A 
year later the trustees passed a resolu- | 
tion that none but male, white stu- | 


dents would be admitted. In 1836 
they voted to admit colored men; in 
1872, to admit women. For many 


years the relations between the young 
men and young women were pleasant 
and friendly, and the older gredu te; 
of Wesleyan are almost all of them in 
favor of coeducation. Some years ago 
a strong opposition to it developed 
among the young men. Enco ‘raged 
by some of the professors, they dete> 
mined to “freeze out” the girls by re- 
fusing them all the ordinary courte- 
sies of civilized society, and subject- 
ing them to a systematic course of 
petty insults. 
Quails’ Rest. 

The young women were nicknamed 
“quails,” and their dormitory, Webb 
Hall, was always referred to as 
“Quails’ Rest.” 

When the initiations into the men's 
societies took place, various rude 
demonstrations were made in front of 
Quails’ Rest. Thus the sophomore 
members of Kappa Gamma, in initiat- 
ing the freshmen, have them parade in 
a fool’s suit and with a long musket, 
up and down the walk in front of 
Webb Hall. 

Only when the men and women met 
in the classroom under the eye of the 
Wesleyan professors were the women 
treated with ordinary civility. 

Bulldozing Recusants. 

Once a year the men and women of 

the freshman class meet at the fresh- 





man social given by the First Metho- 
dist Church. On the day following 
this social, it has become the custom 
to calla meeting of all the male stu- 
dents of the college, at which meeting 
the plan of freezing out the girls is 
broached to the freshmen, with 
threats of unpleasant consequences if 
they fail to fall in with it. 

Occasionally some plucky and lib- 
eral-minded freshman has _ refused 
to conform, but the punishment 
meted out to him by the majority (who 
have no more respect for the rights of 
men who differ with them than for 
the rights of women) has been gs0 se- 
vere that he has been finally bullied 
into submission. 

The men even went co far as to ex- 
clude the young women from the 
class day exercises, and from all other 
class functions. 

When this movement against co- 
education arose, the number of girls 
at Wesleyan had become considerable, 
and the board of trustees voted to 
limit the number of women each year 
so that their ratio should be less than 
one-fifth of the entire undergraduate 
body, just as the Russian universities 
have a rule that only a very small per- 
centage of the students may be Jews. 
Of late years, however, the limitation 
has been superfluous. The way in 
which the women _ students were 
treated by the male students and by a 
part of the faculty became so notori- 
ous that the number of girls has 
dwindled to a mere handful. These 
few, however, have ranked high in 
scholarship, far above the average of 
the men. The reason for this ad- 
vanced by one of the undergraduates 
was that “the quails had absolutely 
nothing to take up their minds but 
their studies, for they were never dis- 
tracted by the attentions of their male 
classmates.” 

A Unique Instance. 


To the credit of American men be it 
said that the case of Wesleyan has 
been the only one of its kind in this 
country. In consequence, this other- 
wise inconsiderable college will live in 
history. 

It is a satisfaction to observe ‘that 
the decrease in the number of women 
students has not led to the increase in 
the number of men which its promo- 
ters hoped would result. 
president of the Baltimore 
Woman’s College is a graduate of 
Wesleyan. Iortunately, he is a grad- 
uate of some eighteen years’ standing. 
Institutions of learning in search of 
teachers would do well to avoid em- 
ploying the recent graduates. Men 
who have been surrounded throughout 
their college course by an atmosphere 
of contempt and insult toward wo- 
men have not had a training that is 


The new 


likely to make them desirable in- 
structors, either for women or for 
men. 





MR. TAFT’S MOTHER. 





Editor of Woman’s Journal:— 

The New York Times has been reit- 
erating the statement that “sensible 
women do not wish to vote,’ which 
strikes me as most decidedly a mis- 
statement, in view of the fact that in 
my own experience it is just that class 
of women who do wish to vote. 

I would like to cite, as an example, 
the mother of our Pre:ident-elect, 
than whom no more sensible or broad- 
minded woman have I ever known, 
and to whom, no doubt, we are largely 
indebted for the same sterling quali- 
ties in her distinguished son—who 
was .a firm believer, and on occasions 
an active worker, in the cause of wo- 
man’s suffrage. 

Indeed, good strong common sense 
seems pre-eminentl? the characteris- 
tic of the belief in political equity. 

Cc. H. 








A NEW SUFFRAGE MAGAZINE. 





A new monthly, “The Englishwo- 
man,” has been started in London. 
The Editorial Committee are: Lady 


Irances Balfour, Lady Strachey, Miss 
Cicely Hamilton, Miss Lowndes, and 
Mrs. Grant Richards (editor). 

Its main object will be to advocate 
woman suffrage, but it will also cover 
other including women’s 
trades, short plays, scientific articles, 
stories, criticisms of music, painting, 
sculpture and current literature. 

The contributors to the first num- 
ber include Mrs. Millicent Garrett 
Fawcett, Harold Cox, M.P., John 
Galsworthy, Cicely Hamilton, Royal 
Tyler, John Powell and Mrs. Grant 
Richards. 

One of the most interesting articles 
is by Mrs. Fawcett. In answer to the 
objection that women are too ignorant 
Mrs. Fawcett says that “when women 
are enfranchised, the possession of a 
vote will in itself be a means of com- 
bating ignorance.” 

As to the plea that women might be 
responsible for a war, but would not 
have to pay, in their own persons, the 
physical suffering and loss of life, Mrs. 
Fawcett says: “This is exactly what 
happens now under the existing poli- 
tical system. The British soldier has 
no share in the political entanglements 
and intrigues which precede and lead 
up to war. His share in Empire, as 
Mr. Rudyard Kipling has said, is ‘to 
salt it down with his bones.’ 
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As far as suffering is concerned. the 
stay-at-homes, women included, pos- 
sibly suffer even more acutely than 
those who do the actual fighting. It 
costs a father and mother more an- 
guish to part with a beloved son to 
fight in a war which may cost his 
life than it does a high-spirited young 
man to drink delight of battle with 
his peers. The sickening suspense, 
the watching for the lists of killed 
and wounded, is a too recent experi- 
ence of many sorrow-stricken parents 
among us to be forgotten yet.” 

The price of the magazine is 25 
cents per copy. 





STATE CORRESPONDENCE. 





South Dakota. 





A bill to submit an amendment giv- 
ing the women of this State the voting 
right that men have has this afternoon 
passed the House by a vote of 68 to 28. 
It will now go to the Senate, with good 
prospects for success. 

It was defeated once this season in 
the House. Later, a conservative mem- 
ber introduced a new bill to give wo- 
men the right to vote upon liquor 
license. The full-suffrage men saw 
their chance, and amended it to fuli 
suffrage. 

Jane R. Breeden. 
Pierre, Feb. 24. 

It has since passed the Senate 30 to 

10. 





Washington. 





The amendment to give full suf- 
frage to women, which had passed the 
House 70 to 18, on Feb, 23 passed the 
Senate 30 to 9. The Seattle Post- 
Intelligencer says: 

After weeks of hard work, during 
which the task of piloting the bill 
safely through both houses of the Leg- 
islature seemed insuperable, the lobby 
of women sat in the gallery today and 
waved handkerchiefs when the vote 
was announced. There was no hand- 
clapping from the lobby and no cemon- 
stration of exultation other than the 
fluttering cambric. So impres.ed were 
the senators by the calm self-posses- 
sion of the women that they burst into 
applause, and were rapped to order by 
the president. 

Tonight, Mrs. Emma Smith Devce, 
State President of the suffragi ts and 
leader of the women’s lobby, announ*ed 
that a reception would be given tomor- 
row evening for the Legislature. Mrs. 
Devoe said: 

A Difficult Fight. 

“Now that the bill has safely pas:ed, 
I do not mind saying that it was a dif- 
ficult fight from the beginning. 

Praise Woman’s Tact. 

“We have had some splendid work- 
ers in Olympia this winter. Every 
legislator with whom I have spoken 
has praised the manner of conducting 
the campaign and the _ intelligent, 
tactful manner of the women who have 
urged the bill. I believe it is true that 
we have shown the new type of wom- 
anhood at the capitol this winter. 

Big Gain in Membership. 

“Washington has the distinction of 
having gained more members to its 
suffragist organization during the last 
year than any other State in the Union. 

National to Meet in Seattle. 

“One of our achievements has been 
to secure for Seattle the national suf- 
frage convention for next July. It will 
be our purpose to make that convention 
the best and the most interesting of 
any ever held in the country. Part of 
our plans have already been an- 
nounced. When the suffragists arrive 
from the East, the train will run from 
Spokane to Seattle as a woman’s spe- 
cial, trimmed with banners bearing 
the words: ‘Votes for women.’ This 
will be unique. Never before have 
the women had a special all their own. 

Appealed to Men’s Fairness. 

“From now until next July we shall 


Blair, Booth, Brown, Bryan, Cotterill, 
Cox, Davis, Eastham, Falconer, Fat- 
land, Fishback, Hutchinson, Huxtable, 
Kline, Knickerbocker, McGowan, Met- 
calf, Meyers, Minkler, Paulhamus, Pi- 
per, Polson, Presby, Roberts, Rosen- 
haupt, Stevenson, Stewart—30. 

Nays—Cameron, McGregor, Nichols, 
Potts, Ruth, Rydstrom, Smith, Smith- 
son, Williams—9. 

Absent—Anderson, Graves, Whitney. 

Senator Piper Women’s Champion. 

The Seattle Times says: 

The bill was taken up out of order in 
the Senate, and jammed through with- 
out a word of debate. Senator George 
U. Piper, who has been handling the 
fight of the suffragettes on the floor of 
the Senate, had procured pledges from 
more than enough senators to submit 
the question, and wanted to get it out 
of the way. 

Piper was drawn into the fight by an 
accidental occurrence, but ever since 
he became involved he has increased 
in interest, until he has become one 
of the most enthusiastic of the suf- 
fragettes’ supporters. 

A Comic Cartoon. 

The Washington suffragists have 
been fortunate in enlisting the help of) 
strong men, in both House and Senate. 
A Seattle paper has an amusing car- 
toon, showing Senator Piper as the 
conductor of an automobi_e full of suf- 
fragists. His colleagues, looking on 
from the State House steps, are para- 
lyzed with surprise, and some are 
fainting away; while two especially 
strong opponents are piling up rccks 
and scattering tacks in the path of the 
auto. Happily, rocks and tacks have 
proven unavailing. 

Supported by Labor Men. 

The Central Labor Council of Spo- 
kane adopted the following resolutions: 
To Senators Hutchinson, Rosenhaupt, 

Huxtable, Whitney and Graves— 

lIonored Sirs: 

Whereas, The bill to submit an 
amendment to the constitution grant- 
ing equal political suffrage to women 
has been passed by the House, and is 
now before the Senate for considera- 
tion and vote; and 

Whereas, The members of organized 
labor of the city and county of Spo- 
kane are deeply interested in the pas- 
sage of this referendum measure, for 
the reason that woman suffrage is one 
of the political demands of the labor 
union movement, to the end that wo- 
men may be better able to protect 
their economic interest with the bal- 
lot; and 

Whereas, Senators and Repre-enta- 
tives may desire to know the views of 
their constituents on any measure be- 
fore them before casting their votes for 
or against ‘it; therefore, 

The Central Labor Council of the city 
of Spokane, voicing the desires and 
sentiments of 10,000 members, as well 
as that of thousands of friends, re- 
cpectfully request that you gentlemen, 
Senators from this county, do fa\ orably 
consider this measure and cast your 
votes for it. 

Eight-Hour Law Favored. 

Whereas, Time has proven that eight 
hours of labor should constitute a day’s 
work; and 

Whereas, It is an indisputable fact 
that human beings demand a certain 
amount of recuperation which they can 
not enjoy if compelled to work more 
than eight hours out of twenty-four; 
and 

Whereas, There are many employers 
of female labor who favor the eight- 
hour law; therefore, be it 

Resolved, That we, the Spokane Sec- 
tional Central Labor Council, urge our 
State Senators and members of the 
House to act favorably upon and vote 
for the eight-hour law for female em- 
ployees. 

Text of the Amendment. 

The following is the full text of the 
amendment: 

An Act 

To amend Article 6 of the Constitu- 
tion of the State of Washington relat- 
ing to the qualification of voters within 





conduct a campaign for new members, 
so that the Eastern delegates may have 
a royal welcome. It will be of unusual 
interest to them to hold their c nven- | 
tion in a State in which a campaign 


for a suffrage amendment is on. It, 
will add zest to the work. | 
“Throughout our campaign at tie! 


Legislature this winter the women who 
have helped have maintained elf-con- 
trol and a dignified demeanor. We have 
plainly stated our case, and have re- 
lied upon the fairness of the men and 
their love for the square deal to win. 
We did not underestimate this at- 
tribute of American men, and as a re- 
sult, when our bill came up for final: 
passage, we had votes to spare. 
No Hysteria. 

“IT could tell of our experience in| 
getting votes until the tale would fill 
volumes, We believed we should win 
and while at times the result was 
doubtful we never lost heart. Above 
everything, there were no hysterics 
either during the passage of the bill 
today or during the campaign.” 

The lobby this week consists of Mrs. 
Devoe, Mrs. Anna E. Goodw‘n, Mrs. El- | 
len S. Leckenby, Mrs. George Adrian 
Smith, Miss O’Meara, Miss Madge 
O'Meara, Mrs. Leona W. Browne, Mrs. 
Esther T. Bosley, Miss Louise Kangley, | 
Miss Helen Kangley, Mrs. Edith Jar- 
mouth and Mrs. George Belote, 0° Se- 
attle, and Mrs. Jennie Jewett, of White | 
Salmon. 

How the Vote Stood. 

The vote on the bill in the Senate 

stood: 


Ayes—Allen, Arrasmith, ad 





| registering in violation of the provi- 


the State. 

Be it enacted by the Legislature of 
the State of Washington: 

Section 1. That at the general elec- 
tion to be held in this State on the 
Tuesday next succeeding the first Mon- 
day in November, 1910, there shall be 
submitted to the qualified electors of 
this State for their adoption and ap- 
proval an amendment to Article 6 of 
the constitution of the State of Wash- 
ington, and it is hereby proposed that 
said Article 6 be amended, by striking 
from said Article 6 all of Sections 1 
and 2 and inserting in lieu thereof the 
following, to be known as Section 1: 

Section 1. All persons of the age of 
21 years or over, pos*ess ng the follow- 
ing qualifications, shall be entitled to 
vote at all elections: They shall be 
citizens of the United States; they shall 
have lived in the State one year, and 
in the county ninety days, and in the 
city, town, ward or precinct 30 days 
immediately preceding the election at 
which they offer to vote; they shall bes 
able to read and speak the English lan- 
guage: Provided, That Indians not 
taxed shall never be allowed the e’ec- 
tive franchise, and fu:ther provided, 
that this amendment shall not affect 
the rights of franchise of any person 
who is now a qualified elector of this 
State. The legislative authority shall 
enact laws defining the manner of as- 
certaining the qualifications of voters 
as to their ability to read and s>eak 
the English language, and providing 
for punishment of persons voting or 





sions of this section. There shall be 


no denial of the elective franchise at 
any election on account of sex. 

Section 2. The Secretary of State 
shall cause the amendment proposed in 
Section 1 of this act to be published for 
three months next preceding the said 
election therein described in some 
weekly newspaper in every county 
wherein a newspaper is published 
throughout the State. 

Section 3. There shall be printed on 
all ballots provided for the said elec- 
tion the words: “For the proposed 
amendment of Article 6 of the consti- 
tution relating to the qualifications of 
voters within this State. Against the 
proposed amendment to Article 6 of 
the constitution relating to the quali- 
fication of voters within the State.” 

Section 4. If it shall appear from 
the ballots cast at the said election 
that a majority of the qualified electors 
voting upon the question of the adop- 
tion of the said amendment have voted 
in favor of the same, the Governor 
shall make proclamation of the same in 
the manner provided by law, and the 
said amendment shall be held to have 
been adopted and to have been a part 
of the constitution from the time of 
such proclamation, 





New York. 





The hearing at Albany is  pro- 
nounced on all hands the greatest that 
New York State has yet seen. The 
suffragists went to Albany in a spe- 
cial train. The Antis, a comparative- 
ly small band, went the day before, 
in a private car. 

The Assembly Chamber was crowd- 
ed, many standing throughout. Mrs 
Arthur M. Dodge conducted the case 
for the Antis, Mrs. Henry Villard for 
the suffragists. 

A friend writes: “Mrs. Villard re- 
ceived an ovation. It was evident she 
did not understand that it was for her. 
She looked around to see why the ap- 
plause continued, and when it was re- 
newed again and again, louder and 
stronger, she at last realized what it 
meant and acknowledged it in her 
simple and charming way.” 

The speakers for the anti-suffragists 
were: Mrs. William Forse Scott of 
Yonkers, Miss Mary Dean Adams of 
New York, investigator for the New 
York State Commission of Immigra- 
tion, Mrs. Robert MeVickar of Mount 
Vernon, Mrs, William P. Northrup of 
Buffalo, and Miss Margaret Doane 
Gardiner, granddaughter of Bishop 
Doane of Albany. 

The speakers for woman suffrage in- 
cluded Mrs. Ella H. Crossett, president 
of the New York State Suffrage Asso- 
ciation; Mrs. Henry Villard, chairman 
of its Legislative Committee; Mrs. 
Frances Graham of Lockport, presi- 
dent of the State Women’s Christian 
Temperance Union; Miss Leonora 
O'Reiley, representing the Trade 
Union League of New York; Mrs. 
rank J. Shuler of Buffalo, president 
of the Western Federation of Wo- 
men’s Clubs; Mrs. Florence Kelley 
of New York, secretary of the 
National Consumers’ League; Miss 
Jessie Ashley of New York, represent- 
ing the College Equal Suffrage League; 
Mrs. Helen Z. M. Rodgers of the But- 
falo Professional Women’s League; 
Mrs. Harriet Stanton Blatch of New 


York, president of the Equality 
League of Self-Supporting Women; 


Lillie Devereux Blake, president of 
the Legislative League of New York; 
Mrs. Gabrielle S. Mulliner of New 
York, chairman of the Tegislative 
Committee of the State Federaticn of 
Women’s Clubs: Mrs. Maud Nathan, 
president of the New York City Con- 
umers’ League, and representatives of 
the State Grange, the Federation of 
Labor, the Socialists, and the Equal 
I'ranchise Society, of which Mrs. 
Clarence Mackay is president. 

The usual arguments were urged on 
both sides, and the suffragists, of 
course, had it “all to nothing,” so far 
as common sense and weight of mat- 
ter were concerned. 

It was also noticeable that the 
speakers on the suffrage side came 
there backed with the endorsement of 
organizations representing more than 
1,000,000 members, while the Antis 
represented only their own small as- 
sociation. 

In the evening there was a great 
suffrage meeting, with many of the 
same speakers. 

Women came from all over the State 
to attend. Among them was Mrs 
Elizabeth Smith Miller. On the train 
going from Buffalo to Albany, Chair- 
man Davis of the Judiciary Commit- 
tee said to Mrs. Lewis, “Is that dear 
old lady, Mrs, Miller, coming to the 
hearing? Whether the spe?kers last 
year impressed the committee or not, 
it is certain they were impressed by 
Mrs. Miller.” 

The measure is now in the hands of 
the Judiciary Committee, and they 
should be persistently prodded by their 
constituents to induce them to report. 





New Hampshire. 





A hearing on the municipal suf- 
frage bill was given before the judi- 
ciary committee on Feb. 25. 

The room and corridor were packed 
with interested listeners. Women 
were present from the distant towns 
of Berlin, Portsmouth, Rochester and 
Keene, besides towns near Concord. 

Mrs. Agnes M. Jenks, chairman of 
the legislative committee, gave an 
able and convincing address. She was 
followed by Mrs. Mary I. Wood, who 
spoke in her usual pleasing manner, 
and by Mrs. Ella M. S. Tandberg, who 
gave interesting experiences as a 
voter in Kansas and Minnesota. Ques- 
tions were asked by members of the 


committee, and ably answered, fre- 
quently in a way to bring down the 
house. Other women who took part 
in the discussion were Mrs. C. P. Ban- 
croft, Dr. Elizabeth Hoyt Stevens, 
Mrs. A. L. Badger and Miss Frances 
M. Abbott, all of Concord. 

Previous to the hearing the mem- 
bers of the committee had been 
deluged with letters from women all 
over the State. The women have never 
shown so much interest before. The 
Woman's Journal answering The Re- 
monstrance was given to every mem- 
ber of the Legislature, also a reprint 
of an editorial in Harper’s Weekly, 
suffrage leaflets, and the Granite 
Monthly containing a very bright, 
forceful article, “A Plea for Equal 
Suffrage,” by Marilla M. Ricker. 

Interested members are working 
for us. If we fail to win this time it 
has surely been an educational cam- 
paign, and must help hasten the day 
when victory will be ours. 

Mary N. Chase, 
President New Hampshire W. S. A. 





lowa. 





The mass meeting 
Moines to support the suffrage bill 
was a great success. The Des Moines 


Register and Leader says: 

“Men and women, in fact a man for 
every woman, filled the Auditorium in 
the afternoon to hear the exponents of 
equal suffrage. 

“Responding to the special call sent 
out by the suffragists, the members of 
the Legislature turned out in numbers. 
There was an excellent representation 
from the State House, and the way the 
lawmakers hung on to every utterance 
makes it evident that they have more 
than a passing interest in the reform 
that is being urged.” 

Rev. Elinor E. Gordon, State presi- 
dent, called the meeting to order. Ad- 
dresses were made by Miss Flora 
Dunlap, resident superintendent of the 
Roadside Settlement, Rev. Howland 
Hanson, pastor of the First Baptist 
Church, Mrs. Walter Brown, ex-presi- 
dent of the Iowa Mothers’ Congress, 
i. D. Brigham, ex-Commissioner of 
Labor, Mrs. Frank W. Dodson, County 
Recorder, Miss Margaret Armstrong of | 
Drake University, Miss Davis of New 
Zealand, Mrs. J. G. Berryhill, George 
L. Dodson, County Treasurer, Council- 
man John MacVicar, George I’. Rine- 
hart and Rev. Gertrude von Petzold. 
Mr. Rinehart’s mention of Mrs. Mary 
J. Coggeshall called out warm ap- 
plause. 

Musie was supplied by T. Fred Hen- 
ry’s band and the vested choir of the 
Plymouth Congregational Church. 

There was great enthusiasm. A lo- 
eal paper says the utterances 
“brought thunderous applause from 
2500 equal suffrage supporters.” 

A Graphic Cartoon. 

A lively cartoon by an Iowa artist 
shows a great army of women with 
banners besieging a citadel on top of 
which is the ballot box, guarded by a 
man whose hair is standing on end 
with alarm, 


held in Des 


Massach setts. 





The big hearing has made a great 
impression, both at the State House 
and on the press. Three members of 
the Legislature say that they were 
converted at the overflow meeting on 
the State House steps. 

Mass Meeting to be Held. 

A large mass meeting is being ar- 
ranged by the Boston E. S. A. for G.| 
G. to be held in Tremont Temple on 
the evening of March 15, with Rev. 
Anna H. Shaw and other good speak- 
ers. 

Holyoke.—The Young Women’s 
Christian Association listened with 
great interest recently to an address 
on woman suffrage vy Mrs. George F. 
Lowell. Many of the members said 
afterwards that they had never un- 
derstood the subject before, and de- 
clared themselves converted. 

Boston.—The Bo'ton E. §. A. for 
G. G. will hold its annual business 
mecting at 6 Marlboro’ street on March 
11 at 2.45 P. M. At 3.30 Prof. W. Bon- 
| nett Munro will speak on city govern- 
ment by commission, and ex-Senator 
James H. Vahey on city government 
' by mayor and council. 


California. 











The California suffragists are going 
to work in to follow the 
recommendation of the National Con- 
vention at Buffalo to the suffragists of 
all the States to try to defeat their 
enemies and elect their friends to the 
Legislature. They have printed on a 
yellow card the names of the 39 legis- 
lators who voted for the suffrage 
amendment and the 37 who voted 
against it, and will keep them before 
the eyes of the suffragists all through 
the State, from now until the next 
election. 


earnest 





The Berkeley P. E. Club called on 
all the citizens to celebrate the birth 
of Miss Anthony in connection with 
those of Washington and Lincoln. 





Susan B. Anthony’s birthday was 
celebrated by a house warming at the 
State Headquarters, 2419 California 
St., San Francisco, on the afternoon 
and evening of Feb. 15. 


Headquarters Newly Furnished. 


B. Anthony Club was held, with the 
president, Fanny Kellogg, in the chair. 
Lirs. Ellen Claik Sargent made a few 
well-chosen remarks, congratulating 
the club on the appearance of the 
Headquarters, which have been thor- 
oughly renovated and newly furnished. 
The president made a graceful speech, 
in the nature of a eulogy of our be- 
loved liberator, Susan B, Anthony. 
The official business was shortened 
to make room for the San Francisco 
Equal Suffrage League, which was 
also celebrating the birthday in a 
charming way. Tickets to the enter- 
tainment of the League were twenty- 
five cents, and netted a neat little sum 
to its treasury. 
Francesca Pierce, 
Clerk of the Board. 





Michigan. 





The Detroit Free Press, in view of 
the coming election at which all tax- 
payers will have a vote, publishes an 
appeal headed in big letters, “To Men 
and Women Voters.” Michigan suf- 
fragists hail this as the beginning of 
the end. 

Michigan is doing very active work 
in circulating the national petition. 





Illinois. 





The Chicago Political Equality 
League gave its anual luncheon, Feb. 
20, in the rooms of the Chicago Wom- 
en's Club. The demand for seats taxed 
the club’s capacity, and never has the 
league held a more enthusiastic meet- 
ing. 

The guests of honor were Mr. Louis 


J. Block, Miss Jane Addams, Mrs. H. 
I’. Bishop, and Mrs. Edward L. Upton, 


president of the Chicago Woman's 
Club. 
Mr. Block read the full nine verses 


of his poem, from which the six verses 
were taken by the Prize Committee 
for the Bishop Prize Suffrage Song. 
Mrs. Bishop told of the work that has 
come to her through the offer of this 
prize, and expressed gratification that 
poems had been sent through her offer 
from many far off cities. 

Miss Jane Addams spoke of the pro- 
gress of municipal suffrage in Chicago, 
and was encouraging in her attitude, 
urging the members to work to the 
very limit of their capacity, so that 
this year may not record the work of 
two years ago, when the suffrage plank 
was lost by one vote in the Charter 
Committee. 

The Dutch play, “The Council of the 
Gods,” brought to this country by Mrs. 
McCulloch from her ree ni trip abroad, 
was read by Miss Fennessy. 

Six new members replied in three- 
minute speeches to the question “Why 
I am a Suffragist.” 

The Prize Song was presented for 
sale by the Committee, who ingenuous- 
ly asked Mr. Block’s autograph. The 
autograph copies sold for ten ents, 
plain copies for five cents, and a few 
which had the autograph of Jane Ad- 
dams attached sold for twenty-five 
cents. This money is to be used in 
helping to pay expenses for the muni- 
cipal campaign. 

At the close of the meeting an in- 
formal reception was tendered to the 
guests of honor. The luncheon was re- 
corded as a splendid success. 

Lililan B. Duncanson, 
President Chicago League. 





The Oregonian published the por- 
trait of Mrs. C. B. Shelton, the 
woman who, as the Governor's private 
secretary, became “Acting Governor of 
Oregon” when the Governor left for 
Washington to take his seat in the U. 
S. Senate. When asked as to the 
policies she meant to pursue as Act- 
ing Governor, Mrs. Shelton is reported 
as saying: 

“It will be my policy to treat every- 
one with the same courtesy that has 
been accorded visitors to the execu- 
tive office in the past, and to perform 
all the duties that usually fall to the 


private secretary to the Governor. I 
do not intend to issue any pardons. I 
should like, however, to be instru- 


mental in creating a fund to aid dis- 
charged prisoners when they are 
turned out of the penitentiary after 
serving their terms. I shall try to 
show that a woman can conduct the 
affairs of a Governor's off:ce as well 
as a man can.” 


Speaking of Mrs. Shelton’s qualifi- 
cations, Governor Chamberlain said: 


“Mrs. Shelton became stenographer 
for the law firm of Chamberlain & 
Thomas in 1895, and became stenog- 
rapher in the executive off'ce in 1902. 
In the law office she was as useful as 
a young lawyer would have been in 
preparing papers and looking after of- 
fice business. Since coming to Salem, 
she has not only performed a large 
part of the stenographic work, but 
has ably assisted the private secre- 
tary. She has been not only faithful 
in her work, but tactful im her inter- 
course with persons who have busi- 
ness in the executive office.” 





The Portland Charter Commission 
lately gave a hearing on municipal 
suffrage for women to Mrs. Abigail 
Scott Duniway, by invitation of 
Chairman McGinn. 














The regular meeting of the Susan 


(Continued on Page 40.) 
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SUFFRAGE SONG. 





By Rev. Ada C. Bowles. 


Once again our God is speaking, with 
a voice in all his lands: 
“Oh, how long, ye faithful people, wil 
ye mock my just commands, 
While my daughters walk before me, 
with uplifted, fettered hands? 
My word shall make them free.” 
Chorus. 
Glory, glory, hallelujah! 
Glory, glory, hallelujah! 
Glory, glory, hallelujah! 
Our God shall make them free. 
“I have need of loyal service, I have 
need of loyal praise; 
But I scorn your idle piping, while ye 
walk in wilful ways, 
And deny the prayer for justice that 
my daughters vainly raise. 
My word shall set them free.” 
Chorus. 
O my brothers, are ye heeding? Though 
God's mills are grinding slow, 
With exactness they are grinding, 
where his winds of freedom blow. 
Strike the shackles from your sisters, 
for your God hath willed it so! 
His word shall make all free. 
Chorus. 





ON THE BURIAL OF LINCOLN. 


By J. T. McKay. 


And so they buried Lincoln? Strange 
and vain! 
Has any creature thought of Lincoln 
hid 
In any vault ‘neath any coffin-lid 
In all the years since that wild 
spring of pain? 
‘Tis false,—he never in the grave hath 
lain. 
could not 
you slid 
Upon his clay the Cheops pyramid, 
Or heaped it with the Rocky moun- 
tain chain. 
They slew themselves; 
Lincoln free. 
In all the earth his great heart beats 
as strong— 


You bury him although 


they but set 


Shall beat while pulses throb to chiv- 
alry, 
And burn with hate of tyranny and 
wrong. 


Whoever wiil may find him anywhere 
Save in the tomb—not there,—he is 
not there! 





A HAUNTING DREAM. 





Read at the Chicago Woman’s Club, 
by Mrs. Catherine Waugh McCul- 
loch. 





Last night I dreamed that a Scotch- 
man, a Dane, a Norwegian, an Ice- 
lander, an Englishman, a Swede, an 
Irishman, a Finn, and Welshman 
came to Chicago, and met here, com- 
ing in from the West, an Australian, 
a Canadian, a New Zealander, a Kan- 
san, a Tasmanian, a resident of Wyo- 
ming, one from Colorado, one from 
Utah, one from Idaho, and one from 
Natal, South Africa. They were all 
guests of the Average Chicago Man, 
and, escorted by him, went out with 
their note-books to study the wonders 
of this metropolis. 

They greatly admired the marvel- 
ous enterprise which in less than a 
century had put a city of mil- 


4 
a 


two 





lion civilized inhabitants where only | 
wild Indians had formerly roamed. 

They asked questions about various | 
civic problems, and made extended | 
notes from the answers of their host, | 
the Average Man. 

“Please tell us,” said the guest from | 
Natal, 


regulations con- | 
cerning 


Do you have | 


“about 
the 


your 
suffrage. 


| \ears, so that neiiher 


incoming settlers. They are doubt- 
less too low in the scale of civiliza- 
tion really to appreciate modern self- 
government. Now, in an old, well- 
settled nation like ours, Sweden, there 
have been through the centuries so 
many intelligent women that a couple 
of hundred years ago Sweden recog- 
niged their value by allowing certain 
women municipal suffrage. Now more 
and more women are qualified. This 
point is very interesting, a city of 
brilliant, able men associated with 
undeveloped, ‘savage women, a mix- 
ture of barbarism and cfvilization. I 
must put this down in my note-book.” 

“Does this explain the situation?” 
asked the Icelander. 

“No, indeed,” said the Chicago Man, 
“you mistake our women. They are 
educated. They flock to every school 
in the city. They can secure profes- 
sional education also, of every kind. 
Really, they sometimes lead _ their 
classes.” 

“But you doubtless have some other 
sxood reason,” said the Australian. “lI 
can imagine it. In an early time my 
country too was a place to which 
criminals were sentenced, and your 
women, though intelligent, may be de- 
ported criminals, sent here from other 
States.” 

“You are mistaken,” said the Chi- 
cago Citizen. “Our women are not 
criminals. They average very well 
with men. Only one-twentieth of the 
inmates of our State’s Prison are wo- 
men. In our city. jails there are never 
as many women as men, though wo- 
men are sometimes arrested for 
things overlooked in men.” 

“Probably your women, though in- 
telligent and moral, are so lazy they 
never deserve or acquire property, 
and thus need no share in govern- 


ment,” suggested the Scotchman and 
Englishman together. “Some sort of 
property qualification has disfran- 


chised your women, as utter poverty 
in our country would disfranchise even 
men.” 

‘Let me explain this, too,’ said the 
Average Citizen. “Our women are not 
lazy. They really work. Chicago has 
100,000 in shops and stores and fac- 
tories. We have two or three times 
as many more at hard labor as 
mothers and housekeepers. Some have 
saved money from their earnings. 
Some have inherited it from parents, 
and there are several millionaire 
widows. Yes, many women do have 


monied interests to protect, and many ! 


more need protection in honestly ac- 
quiring money.” 


“Let me explain,” said the Finn. 





The Average Chicago Citizen again 
defended, “Our women, too, have been 
very active in civic matters. Their 
judgment has been excellent, their 
zeal abundant, and their courage won- 
derful; but they seem to have little 
political influence, and much of their 
work goes to waste. Their work dur- 
ing the World’s Fair was splendid, 
when we men were anxious to show 
off well, but they could not keep it up. 
After the Fair the women could not 
keep the streets clean, they could not 
get many public bath houses or small 
parks, or enough vacation schools. 
They let the teachers become over- 
worked and underpaid. They do not 
reform the bad women fast enough to 
keep up with the speed with which 
men ruin them. With all their ap- 
parent devotion to home and children, 


they could not manage to let the 
Ormsby quadruplets stay with their 
own mother, who for the past six 


years, single handed, has struggled to 
support them. No, the famous ‘quads’ 
are parted from a mother who could 
not train and feed and clothe and keep 
clean these four babies and the three 
next older children. I must admit that 
our women do not always secure re- 
sults.” 

The Canadian and the New Zea- 
lander explained, “No wonder your 
women do not accomplish as much po- 
litically as ours. No matter how well 
educated, moral, industrious, patriotic, 
public-spirited and unselfish they may 
be, they lack the power of the ballot 
which our women have.” 

“Yes,” said the Aurtralian. “Our 
laws would have allowed that mother 
to care for her babies with State help. 
Our women vote. It is strange that 
your country should only pension the 
soldier who takes life, and never pen- 
sion the mother who gives life.” 

“Our Colorado women put Judge 
Lindsey back on the bench, and your 
Chicago women have no power in your 
Juvenile Courts,” said the Colora- 
doan. 

“What does all this mean?” said the 
Average Chicago Man, dazed. 

“Well,” said the Tasmanian, “it may 
be that your women are not allowed 
a share in municipal affairs because 
they are inferior to the women in al! 
English-speaking cities outside the 
United States, and inferior to the 
hardy Northern nations represented 
here. Our women all have municipal 
suffrage, and in half these places wo- 
men have full suffrage. It means that 
your women must be very degraded 
and incapable, much below the women 
in all these countries and States from 


“Your women are doubtless cowardly | which we, your guests, come.” 


and unpatriotic; they cannot appreci- 
ate what love of country means. 
Finnish women worked with our men 
this century past to help regain our 
liberties, and when freedom came, wo- 


men as well as men were fully en- 
franchised. But few women can be as 
patriotic and brave as our Finns. We 


must net expect too much of them in 
such a new country. Your women are 
doubtless traitors all.” 

ede 73 
host. “It is true, no foreign enemy 


you misjudge them,” said 


has troubled our shores for many 
women hor men 
could be constantly showing the war- 
like patriotism which inspires one to 
kill But there is loftier 


enemies. a 


Our | zen. 


“Please stop,” said the Average Citi- 
“Even if I am your host, I can 
no longer endure the slurs you are all 
easting on our Chicago women. I 
must tell you point blank that no wo- 


| men on earth are superior to ours. No 


| 


women deserve more than ours. Our 
mothers came to this State and worked 
hard with their hands. When _ the 
Civil War came, our women were the 


| first to inaugurate the Sanitary Com- 


the | 
| thousands of soldiers. 


privileged classes who do all the vot- patriotism than killing the enemy. It 
ing?” | is shown in saving life. Womei 
“No.” said the host, “all citizens | excel in this kind of patriotism. Wo- | 
vote here without regard to rank.” |}men organize the corps of army 
“That's the way it is with us,” | nurses. They lead the Red Cross 
said the New Zealander. “Men and| work. They go to districts desolated 
women vote on all matters.” | by fire, famine or pestilence. They 
“You quite misunderstand me,” said | rescue, they nurse, they heal. They 
the Chicago Man. “I did not say wo-| lead great reforms, which strive to 
men voted here, only that all citizens| cure the evils which impoverish, de- 
bauch and destroy. At the time of 


do.” 

“But are not women citizens?” said | 
the Norwegian and the man from | 
Wyoming. “Our women vote on the; 
same terms as men because they are 
citizens.” | 

“Well, I do get mixed on some of 
these legal questions,” said the Chi- 
cago Man. “Some courts have been 
troubled as to whether women were 
citizens, or persons, or townsmen, or 
countrymen, or only inhabitants, or 
residents, or human beings, and I 
scarcely remember all the fine distinc- 
tions. One religious body once decided 
they had souls, and I know they are 
surely human beings, but I am not 
positive about their being citizens. 
But I know this, that women do not 
vote for any high official in Chicago.” 

The polite Swede said, “I dare say 
your city has very good grounds for 
such disfranchisement. The women 
here are probably the ignorant na- 
tives, the aborigines married to the 





our great fire in 1871, our women were 
as heroic as our men in enduring peril 
and helping to rebuild this city. There 
and traitors here 
among our women.” 

The men from Colorado, Utah and 
Idaho conferred together a moment, 
and smiled wisely. One of them said, 
“If the Chicago Citizen would visit 
our States, and compare the present 
conditions with those which existed 
fifteen years ago, before women voted, 
he would notice a great moral and 
civic improvement. It may be that 
Chicago women have interest in 
civic questions.” 

The men from Kansas, Denmark, 
Ireland and Wales then joined in. 
“These civic questions our own people 
have decided were peculiarly in wo- 
man’s sphere, and woman’s exercise 
of municipal suffrage has been a great 
benefit to women, to the State, and 
to men as well.” 


are no cowards 


no 





the lives of 
The great fire, 
the World's Fair, our charities, show 
Our great teach- 
our 
a 


mission, which saved 


what women can do. 
ing business 
home-keepers, all together 
wonderful combination, Any city could 
They are the 


women, 
make 


force, our 


be proud of our women. 
peers of the noblest women on earth.” 

“Why, then,” said the Finn, “do you 
women by 


politically disgrace your 


classing them with men guilty of elec- 


tion frauds and with unpardoned 
criminals? Why do you not enfran- 
chise them. as our countries have | 
done?” 


Bewildered and dazed, the Average 
Chicago Man could only answer, “I 
don’t know. Should I join the Chicago 
Men’s Equal Suffrage League, and se- 
cure municipal suffrage for women at 
once?” 

His guests united in joyful chorus, 
“Yes, oh, yes!” 


STATE CORRESPONDENCE. 





(Continued from Page 39.) 





A vote of thanks for her able and 
forceful address was offered by Mr. 
Theodore Wilcox, and was unani- 
mously carried and placed on file. 

Upon request of Mrs, Duniway, Mr. 
Beach and Dr. Chapman, of the com- 
mission, agreed to present the claims 
of the Equal Suffrage Association for 
action before the close of the meet- 
ings of the commission. 





Dr. Clarence True Wilson, the Ore- 
gon minister who exerted himself so 


strongly against the equal suffrage 
amendment in 1906 that his portrait 
and a complimentary article about 
him were published in the organ of 
the liquor interest, is now involved 
in a most unpleasant scandal. He is 
accused by his fellow ministers, on 
what seems pretty strong evidence, 
of conspiring with the liquor dealers 
to weaken or nullify the local option 
law. It is stated that a caucus was 
discovered going on at his house be- 
tween several prominent liquor men, 
Dr. Wilson, and F. E. Wood, former 
agent of the brothels of Portland, 
later the manager of the anti-suffrage 


campaign, and now the legislative 
agent of the liyuor interests. The 
fact that this caucus was held on 


Sunday is regarded by the other Ore- 
gon ministers as an aggravation of 
the offence. When a reporter unex- 
pectedly dropped down upon the gath- 
ering, everybody hid who could; but 
the matter got out, and Mr. Wilson is 
publishing columns of attempted ex- 
planation, his enemies are 
jubilant. 


ANTI-SUFFRAGE ROWDYISM. 


while 





At several recent meetings in Scot- 
land, the opponents of equal rights 
for women have shown an amount of 
rowdyism which, if displayed on the 
suffrage side, would at once have been 
claimed as proof of the unfitness ot 
women to vote. “A continual shout- 
ing was kept up. Potatoes, oranges, 
and eggs were thrown. One lady was 
struck in the face with an egg.” 
The carriages from which the speak- 
ers were trying to address the crowd 
were almost upset by a free fight be- 
tween the men who wanted to hear 
and other men and boys who were de- 
termined they should not, and who 
thought the best way to prevent it 
was to keep pushing the carriages to 
and fro. Finally the police had to 
escort the women out through the 
crowd. Some of the opponents were 
so violent that one constable had 
'three ribs broken. Strange to say, 
even these forcible arguments have 
not convinced the countrywomen of 
Sir William Wallace of the fitness of 
those who used them to rule over all 
women. 





NOTES AND NEWS. 





The Newton (Mass.) Graphic had a 
capital editorial on the suffrage hear- 
ing. 

Mrs. W. Ix. Vanderbilt has a plan of 
building four model tenement houses 
for tuberculous families. 

In benighted New York and Massa- 
chusetts women find it necessary to 
storm the capitols in order to secure 
the vight to vote.—Denver News. 

Judith Gautier, daughter of Théophile, 
and wife of the late Catulle Mendés, 
has begun in the Revue de Paris a 





third series of personal recollections. 


There is a bill before our Legisla- 
ture forbidding the employment of 
waitresses where liquor is sold. It 


would affect about 1000 women in Bos- 
ton alone. 





| Nebraska has 20,000 pupils enrollei 
}as active members of boys’ and girls’ 
| agricultural clubs, through the work of 
| Ilon, kk. C. Bishop while he was deputy 
| State Superintendent of Schools. 


Icy Valmer of Manchester, Vt., has 
|} heen taken to the retreat at Brattle- 
|} boro. She is 90, and is thought to 


| be the only native-born Indian woman 
lin the State. She is a Tuscarora. 
| Anti-liquor legislation was the fea- 
ture of the session of the Wyoming 
State Legislature which has _ just 
closed. Among the new laws enacted 
were those absolutely prohibiting he 
sale of liquor outside incorporated 
|cities, and increasing the county li- 
cense to $1,000.—Union Signal. 
| In Paris the school canteens provide 
| varied, palatable, nutritious and ade- 
quate food at a cost of less than four 
cents a child. The meal consists of 
three courses, is served with scrupu- 
lous cleanliness, and though simple, is 
more refined than the meals of fairly 
well-to-do people often are. 

Where the handling of a machine is 
a question of quickness and accuracy 
with hands or fingers, women and girls 


are driving out men. But they still 
fail to get men’s wages for work. 


That is a subject that might reason- 
ably engage the earnest attention of 





the big movement of women’s clubs al! 
over the country.—Topeka Capital. 
The suffragettes will find a good ob- 
ject lesson in the throwing out of cer- 
tain pupils from the Manual Training 
High School for no other reason than 
that they are of the female sex. It is 
obvious nothing of the kind would 
be done, even by Mr. Maxwell, nor 
approved even by the weak-kneed 
Board of Education, if these pupils 
were going to be voters in four or five 
years.—Brooklyn Standard-Union. 


February 28 was Suffrage Day with 
the Socialists, and fine meetings were 
held in many different parts of the 
country. There were three in New 
York City, two in Broklyn, one in 
Long Island City and one in Yonkers, 
N. Y. The chief New York meeting 
was at the Murray Hill Lyceum, and 
was addressed by Mr. Algernon Lee, 
editor-in-chief of the New York Even- 
ing Call, Mr. Meyer London, Mrs. Car- 


rie W. Allen and Miss_ Leonora 
0 Reilly. Mrs. Meta Stern  pre- 
sided. Mr. and Mrs. Stokes spoke 


in Boston on that day and their ref- 
erences to suffrage were warmly ap- 
plauded. The N. Y. Call brought out 
a special suffrage issue containing 
much interesting matter. 

It is never possible to tell in just 
what form hero-worship will express 
itself. During the Spanish war, 
horses, cows, puppies and kittens in 
America were named for distinguished 
soldiers and Red-Cross nurses. In 
Seattle, where interest in woman suf- 
frage is at present red hot, Mrs. Nel- 
lie Mitchell Fick, the young wife of 
a doctor, has named her house dog 
Susan B. Anthony. The Seattle Star 
publishes Mrs. Fick's portrait, with a 
eulogistic sketch. It says: “When 
one calls her a suffragette, one can- 
not forget that she is a skilled house- 
keeper and devoted wife; when she is 
spoken of as being domestic, one re- 
members she is accurately informed 
and intensely interested in national 
and international economic questions. 
Her friends and family love her a)l 
the more for the fact that inside the 
pretty feminine head is a large store 
of wide and practical knowledge.” 
She is further described as “a capable 
musician, a lover of art, a_ skilled 
cook, an expert stocking-darner and 
a charming hostess,” as well as an in- 
defatigable worker for the ballot. 
Among Miss Anthony’s friends, her 
skill as a cook and a darner of stock- 
ings was proverbial. 





HUMOROUS. 





She: “I don’t see how the Freshmen 
can keep their little caps on their 
heads.” 

It: 
Widow. 


“Vacuum _ pressure.’’—Cornell 





A little girl visiting her aunt was 
admonished by her, when she got up 
on the first morning, to say her daily 
prayer. “All right, auntie,” answered 
the child, “Which shall I say—the 
Lord's Prayer or my nurse’s prayer?” 
“Your nurse’s prayer! What is that?” 
“Why, the one that nurse says every 
morning: ‘O Lord, must I get up?’” 





As a South Jersey country physician 
was driving through a village, he saw 
a man amusing a crowd with the an- 
tics of his trick dog. The doctor 
pulled up and said: “My dear man, 
how do you manage to train your dog 
that way? I can’t teach mine a single 
trick.” The man looked up, with a 
simple rustic look, and replied, “Well, 
you see it’s this way: you have wo 
know more’n the dog, or you can't 
learn him nothin’.”—Christian En- 
deavor World. 


FLOWERS 


Either loose or made 
up into beautiful and 
artistic arrangements 
for any purpose re- 
quired, at most reason- 
able prices. We also 
ofier helpful sugges- 
tions. Telephone or- 
ders very carefully at- 
tended to. 


J. NEWMAN & SONS CORP’N 


24 TREMONT STREET Old Boston Museum Site 























THE MISSES ALLEN 
SCHOOL FOR CIRLS 


WEST NEWTON, MASS. 
Telephone 131-1 Newton West. 








tive waists. 


becoming models. 


be done up without being ironed. 





Miss M. F. Fisk, 


322 Boylston St. 
Announces the Opening of two styles of very attrac- 


Nets in colors and Cotton Crepe in white. 


The shades in Nets are Brown, Navy, Gray and White; very 
The Crepe are most distinguished in design, done 
with inch and Cluny insertion, and are in great demand, as they can 


THE RED 
GLOVE SHOP 
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